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INTRODUCTION 

Amidst  the  euphoria  o-f  the  “-fall"  ot  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
end  o+  the  Cold  War  came  &  realization  that  strategic  warning  o-f  a 
Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  Western  Europe  had  increased  from 
tens  o-f  hours  or  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  even  months.  However,  not 
everyone  was  quite  as  optimistic.  Arguing  against  the  position 
ttiat  the  new  longer  warning  scenarios  would  obviate  the  need  for 
rapid  response  airlift.  Commander-in  Chief  of  USTRANSCOM ,  General 
H.T.  Johnson  seated,  "  I'm  not  sure  we  will  have  the 
warn ing ...  Warn ing  tume  in  itself  is  uninteresting  unless  you  make 
a  decision  Cto  mobilizell.  Historically,  we  have  not  reacted  to 
warning."  (17';  164)  Having  "enough"  strategic  warning  is 
meaningless  if  the  political  decision  makers  who  receive  this 
warning  do  not  (or  cannot)  respond  within  the  warning  time.  Thus, 
these  so-callt?d  "intelligence  failures"  are  frequently,  in  fact,  a 
lack  of  political  decisions  or  failure  to  e:;ecute  a  meaningful 
resF^onse,  Accof’ding  to  a  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  this 
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warning  and  the  impediments  to  collecting,  analy.iing  and 
communicating  to  national  decision  makers  the  -ai-  ious  indicators 
which  constitute  warning.  The  papier  will  then  look  at  the  pr'ccess 
and  challenges  to  national  leexders,  once  the  warning  is 


communicated  to  these  decision  mahers  who  must  determine  not  only 
whether  or  not  to  respond  to  tht?  warning,  but  at  what  level  and  at 
what  cost.  The  paper  will  review  possible  responses  to  warning  of 
an  impending  crisis,  including  the  need  to  assess  the  potential 
political,  economic,  and  military  costs  of  a  prompt  US  response. 
The  paper  wiii  conclude  with  some  recommendations  as  to  now  in 
•future  cri'ses  the  United  States  might  better  be  able  to  respond  at 
an  acceptable  cast  to  the  inherent  ambiguity  of  witrning.  The 
paper  will  -seek  to  avoid  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the  utility  of 
active  deception  in  denying  an  adversary  indications  or  warning  of 
ones  intentions.  Much  literature  already  exist-s  on  the  -subject. 
The  only  deception  addressed  in  the  paper  is  the  sel f-decept i on  of 
the  intelligence  analysts  and  decision  makers  which  results  in  a 
(  lack  of  warning.  In  fact,  self-deception  has  been  called  by  some 
"the  single  most  important  cause  of  warning  failure."  (11:42) 

THE  NATURE  OF  STRATEGIC  WARNING 

"Warning  is  the  key  to  the  entire  defense 
problem.  Our  expectations  concerning  the  warning  we 
■shall  get  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack  Isirgeiy 
determine  the  kinds  of  defenses  we  decide  to  spend  our 
money  on,  and  how  much  they  are  worth." 

—  Bernard  Brodie  (4: _ ) 

As  Bernard  Brodie  points  out  in  Strategy  for  the  Mis^sile 
tiaLfi?  warning  of  an  enemy  attack  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our 
national  defe?nse-  (4:184)  Unlike  intelligence  other  estimates 
or  forecasts,  warning  implies  a  decision  to  lake  action  to 
pj.revent,  or  at  least  les-sen,  the  impact  of  the  eve^nt  which  is 


(1:182)  Most  det  i n  n.  t  i one  of  warninq 


the  subject  ot  the  warninq, 
address  it  in  terms  o-f  either  the  amount  at  time  until  the 

p o s s i  b  1  e  e n e m y  a  1 1 a c k  or  in  t e r m s  o t  the  o b  j e c  t  i  v e  o  >■  t h e 
attack.  In  his  detinitive  and  ott--cited  book,  Surpr  ise 

A 1 1  a  c  t:  I  L-  e  s  s  on  s _ toh~-  Defense  Flanning,  Richard  K.  Betts  breaks 

"warninq"  into  three  phases:  political,  strategic  and 

tsictical,  Increasinq  tensions  which  raise  the  possibility  that 
deterrence  could  tail  in  the  coming  days  or  months  lead  to 
P  o  1  i  t  i  c  a  1  w  a  i-'  n  i  n  g  ,  W  h  e  r  e  a  s ,  s  t  rate  g  i  c  w  a  r  n  i  n  g  c  a  m  e  s  1  r-  o  ni 
"indications  that  the  enemy  is  mobilizing  and  deploying  forces 
in  dispositions;  consistent  with  a  plan  to  attack,"  usually  over 
a.  period  of  weeks,  but  pcissibly  in  a  few  days.  Finally, 
tactical  wcu'ning  is  "the  detection  of  initial  movements  of  the 
I  attack  itself,  before  combat  is  joined,"  (2;4--5)  Thus  the 
temporal  dimension  of  warning  refers  to  the  time  available  to 
respond  before  an  expected  enemy  attack  may  begin.  Strategic 
warning  is  used  when  an  attack  is  assessed  as  likely  and 

usually  within  a  period  of  at  least  several  hours  to  day's, 

weeks,  or  longei-.  Tactical  warning  is  when  an  attack  is 
imminent  (minutes  away)  or  already  underway.  (8:32) 

Warninq  is  also  described  in  terms  of  the  adversary  s 
objective  in  initiating  an  attack.  Knorr  and  Morgan  point  out 
that  the  term  "strategic"  does  not  refer  solely'  to  attacks 
1  n  V  a  I  %'  i  n  g  r- 1  u.  c  1  e  a  f  •  weapons  or  the  s  u  p  e  r  p  o  w  e  r  s ,  but  in  t  e  r  m  s  o  f 
"the  purpose  of  the  attack  and  its  context,  not  the  nature  of 
the  actors  or  weapons."  (14:l--2)  In  other  words,  sti'ategic 


warning  is  warning  of  itn  attack  designed  by  the  government  o  + 
an  adversary'  to  be  a  crucial  step  in  achieving  its  strategic 
national  objectives  vis-a-vis  the  opponent.  Whereas,  tactical 
warning  could  be  construed  as  warning  o+  concepts  or-  practices 
•for  winning  a  battle  instead  of  winning  the  war. 

Strategic  warning  has  also  been  descritae^d  as  having  the 
•fol  lowing  characteristics: 

a.  Predictions  of  a  single  enemy  action,  "dichotomized 
between  the  probsxbility  of  its  occurrence  and  its 
n  on  -oc  c  u  r  ren  c  e . 

b.  A  "step-change"  from  the  status  guo. 

c.  Having  "significant  disutility"  for  the  recipient  of 
the  strategic  wai'ning,  if  the  warning  goes  unheeded. 

I  d.  The  intended  recipients  can  respond  to  the  warning  to 

reduce  the  probab i 1 i ty  of  the  occurrence ,  or  to  ameliorate  the 
conseguences  if  the  event  does  occur. 

e.  The  chances  of  the  response  being  successful  are  in 
part  dependent  on  the  length  of  time  between  the  warning  and 
the  event. 

f.  Whether  or  not  the  event  will  actually  occur  depends 
ultimately  on  the  actions  (or  reactions)  of  the  adversary. 
(5: 171 ) 

These  characteristics  offered  by  Steve  Chan  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  warning  collection, 
analysis,  and  communications  process,  as  well  as  the  role  of 
the  decision  makers  in  developing  an  effective  response  to  the 
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warn i ng . 

IMPEDIMENTS  TO  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  WARNING 

“Critics  o-f  intelligence  estimation, 
understandab 1 y  frustrated  by  error,  nevertheless 
frequently  tend  to  underest imate  the  difficulties 
analysts  face.  Interpreting  information  and  making 
judgments  are  no  easy  maitters,  and  estimation  and 
evalu£itian  are  particularly  difficult  in  an  uncertain 
and  complex  world  where  evidence  is  almost  always 
ambiguous  and  any  decision  inyolves  serious 
consequences'.  Hindsight  often  confers  cons i derab  1  e 
wisdom.  .  .  “ 

—  Janice  Gross  Stein  (19:143) 

From  the  Japane-se  attach:  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  to  the 
recent  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  US  Intelligence  Community 
has  taken  some  "bad  raps"  for  not  providing  adequate  warning 
of  these  "surprise"  attacks.  The  postmortems  of  these  allegeid 
failures  usually  focus  on  thr€?e  aspects  of  the  vyarning  process: 
collection,  analysis,  and  cornmunicat  ion  of  the  warning. 

Col  lection 

One  of  the  potential  drawbacks  to  today  s  improved 
intel  1  iqeince  collection  systems  is  the  vast  amount  of  data 
which  can  be  collected,  but  must  be  screened  prior  to  being 
analyzed.  As  Roberta  Wohlstetter  writes  in  her  authcu']  tat  i  ve 
analysis  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  F'ea r  1  Ha. r b o r ;  Wa r n  i n g 

and Dec  i  s  i  on  ,  "We  failed  to  anticipate  P'earl  Harbor  not  for 

want  of  relevant  materials,  but  because  of  a  plethora  of 
irrelevant  ones...  It  is  much  easier  af  ter  the  event  to  sort  the 
relevant  from  the  ir'relevant  signals.  After’  the  event,  of 
course,  a  signal  is  always  crystal  clear."  (22:3E'7') 


The  sheer  volume  oT  potentially  useful  information  could 
conceivably  overload  the  system  and  create  what  Mrs. 
Wohlstetter  has  termed  no i se — a  "background  of  irrelevant  or 


inconsistent  signals,  signs  pointing  in  the  wrong  directions, 
that  tend  always  to  obscure  the  signs  pointing  in  the  right 
way."  (23:691)  This  noise  can  be  created  intentionally  by  an 
adversary  to  make  the  job  of  finding  the  "right"  signal  more 
difficult.  We  may  create  the  problem  ourselves  with  our  desire 
to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  about  a  crisis 
situation  or  potential  adversary.  Unfortunately,  the  i^dvances 
in  data  collection  have  not  been  matched  with  similar  progress 
in  processing  and  analyzing  the  information.  (18:379)  This 
problem,  may  also  be  compounded  by  an  adversary  who  has 
initiated  a  deliberates  deception  program  to  mask  his  real 
intentions.  Further,  the  increased  US  emphasis  on  high  tech 
collection  systems,  coupled  with  decrease  over  the  past  15 
years  in  our  Hu.mian  Intelligence  (HUMINT)  capability,  could 
result  in  an  overdependence  and  overcon f i dence  in  the 
reliability  of  these  adva.nced  systems'  ability  to  "sound  the 
alarm.  " 


Analysis 

3 1  ill,  i  t  1  s  1 1") e  t as k  of  the  i  n  t e  1  1  i  g e n c e  a g e n c  i  e s  t o 
f;)rovide  the  warning  and  the  requisite  analysis.  National 
decision  makers  are  preoccupied  with  other  tasks  and  have 
neither  the  time  nor  th._-  specific  erperience,  or  perhaps  in 
some  cases  the  competence,  to  make  use  of  it,  (3:101)  Of 
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course,  th:i, s  can  lead  the  policy  makers  to  se^cond  guess  the 
analysis  in  light  ot  their  "big  picture",  or  worse  yet,  get 
into  micro-rnanaqihg  the  raw  data.  This  is  not  unlike  President 
Johnson  and  Secretstry  ot  Detense  McNamara  picking  not  only 
targets  tor  a irstrikes  in  Vietnam,  but  assigning  weapons  loads 
as  well.  Yet,  the  Intel  1  i-gence  analysis  will  usually  retlect 
to  some?  degre?G-?  the  commitment  tl»e  decision  make'rs  have 
previously  made  to  goals,  ob ,iec 1 1  ves,  values,  and  resources  of 
intelligence.,  <5;  17S)  It  the  intelligence  p  rof  ess  i  ona  1  s  are 
overly  dominated  by  the  decision  uiakers;  ho'wev'er,  they  may 
become  "prisoners"  of  the  decision  maker's  dogma,  images,  and 
preconcep t 1 ons .  For  example,  when  Israeli  Lieutenant 
Siman--Tov's  .1  October  1973  report,  shcu'^ing  the  Egyptians  were 
about  to  attack,  was  squelched  by  a  senior  intelligence  because 
it  conflicted  with  the  "official  conception"  of  how  a  war  would 
begin.  (.  18:  3'53--L'4)  The  intelligence  p  rof  ess  i  ona  1  ,  then,  must 
conv  i  nc£?  t he  d e c  i  s  ion  m a. (•; e r  o f  the  v a  1  i  d  :i  t y  a n d  u r g e r\ c y  o f  t h e 
warn i ng , 

The  daunting  role  of  intelligence  remains  "to  e;-tr'act 
certainty  from  uncertainty  and  to  -tacilitate  coherent  decisions 
in  an  i ncohec'en t  environment."  (3:102)  Btit,  in  trying  to 
write  an  honest  and  accurate  report,  the  analyst  often  has  no 
choice  but  to  be  ambivalent.  (2:221)  The  absolute  ob  j  ec  i;  i  v  1 1  y 
ot  the  analysis,  may  also  be  somewhat  diluted  by  the  tact  that 
the  final  assessment  is  otten  the  product  cv'  an  interagencv 
bureaucf'at  1  c  comp^■'omlse.  Efforts  to  eliiTiin.ate  much  of  the 


afrib.iguity  can  pose  a  danger  o-f  overs  i  mp  1 1  fi  ca  1 1  on  a.e  subtle, 
but  potentially  meianinqtul  nuances  in  the  c-.nalvsia:  are  stripped 
away  to  actiieve  an  agf  eed-upon  "community  "  position. 

In  te  1  1  1  qei  ice  ana  ly/st  3  trequently  apF>  roach  thel^■  work  with 
a  set  o  f  e p e c  t a  1 1 (.ins  of  1 1  k: e  1  y  p a 1 1 e i' n s  o f  (  e n e ( m y ')  b e h a  v  i o r  . 
(14s  461)  Based  upon  years  of  an-alyt  ical  experience  arnj  thein 
understanding  of  -an  adversary  s  ob  ,iec  1 1  v'es .  strategy,  and 
doctrine,  analysts  vJill  feel  confident  of  their  ability  to 
determine  the  Purpose  beh7.nd  the  observed  events  and  predict 
the  opponent's  ne.vt  move.  In  a  Soviet  scenario  this  means  we 

are  asking  our  analysts  to  anticipate  decisions  that  have  yet 

to  be  made  in  the  Krenilirf.  (10:10)  Often  an  analyst  mav  try 

to  fit  his  observat  1  ons  into  a  preconce  i  ved  model,  b-ased  upcri 

Ills  experience  and  a.ssiumptions-  The  danger  cf  this  "mirror 

1  cn a  g  i  n  g  "  i  e  t  hi  a  L  w h  a  t  m -a y  be  c  o i ' r  e c  t  a b  o u  t  o n  e s e  .1,  +  ,  iii a y  n  o  t 

necessarily  be  correct  when  applied  to  the  enemy.  (18:.a63;' 

Anotlier’  impedimtent  to  the  analysis  pi'ocess  is  that 
frc'quently  thie  i  n  tel  1  i gtince  professional  is  unaware  at  the 
desired  outcome  envisagied  by  the  policy  makers.  Ihus,  in 
trying  to  second  guess  the  outcome,  the?y  cpencl,  and  ai-quabiy 
waste,  much  time  and  effort  preparing  additional  i  n  torimat  i  on  on 
other  possible  policy  contingencies.  In  the  process:  they 

create  more  information  and  reports  than  the  already  ovef'loa>ded 

policy  maker  and  hiis  staff  can  possibly  assimilate. 

Commun i c  a  t i on 

Cincre  the  collection  and  analysis  pr'ocess  lias  devc^loped  the- 
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indications  that  would  f'esult  in  a  decision  to  issue  a  warTung, 
tlie  actual  wanninq  message  must  be  pa5i'3e'::l  up  the  line.  The 
purpose  ot  issuing  a  warninq  is  to  give  policy  ma l■:ers  a  chance 
to  a./ Old  or  mini  mi  ..e  the  chance  o+  the  event  C'ccuir' mg ,  or-  i; 
all  else  -fails,  to  reduce  its  impact.  <5:173)  Unf  ortuna.  te  i  , 
some 1 1  me s; ,  -far  a  number  of  I'easone  the  "uoi  a"  lust  doesn  t  get 
through  to  the  peop<le  wtio  really  need  to  kiiow. 

In  the  1 9 1> 2  C u ti a n  m i  s s 1 1  e  c r  i s  i  s ,  an  i  n  1 1 1  a  1  H U M 1 1  i T 
sighting  of  one  of  the  missiles  was  reported  on  September  12, 
but  the  report  didn  t  reach  the  national  level  until  September 
21.  Lil^ei-'ise,  the  tactical  warning  of  the  initiation  of 
Clperation  E<ai '■ba'rossa  in  19^1  went  to  Mobcow  by  roui;  me  (and 
written)  communication  channels  for  security  reasons,  rather 
tbari  by  an  i  mmeci  i  ate,  silheit  less  secure,  telepfione  c-a  I.  1  . 
(2: 8b) 

The  US  national  warning  svstem  is  certainlv  much  improved 
over  the  S.oviet  system  ot  1941.  Toclav'  the  intelligence 
community  maintains  a  networ-1  cH  "watch  officers”  at  the 
various  agencies  who  regularly  confer  by  secure  telephone  about 
pcjten  1 1  a  I  trouble  spots.  (21:D2'2,'  This  fJa  tionai  Opef'a  lions 
and  Intel!  iqence  Watch  0-t  fleet's  Networl  (NUIWDM;'  allows  the 
watch  officers  to  teleconference  between  the  oriei'at  i  oris  centers 
at  CIA,  DIA.  USA.  State  Department, 

House  Situation  Room.  <1:1*^2)  Detts 
questions  in  this  t-eqard.  'such  as; 
want  to  "get  the  Presider-rt  out  of  bed" 


J  C  S  /  J  -  3 ,  a  lid  the  W  h  i  L  tr 
revises  some  interesting 
Haw  m  a.  n  V  i-j  a  t  c  fi  o  f  f  i  c  r  s 
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alarm'?,  and  how  ma.nv  false  alarms  will  ai  President  tolerate 
b  e  fore  t  h  e  i  r'l  tel  1  i  q  e  n  c  e  a.  g  e  n  c  y  1  o  s  e  s  it  s  c  r  e  d  i  b  i  1  1 1  y  (2:2  2  bi ) 
Iri  Korea  in  1950,  top  US  officials  who  believed  Chinese 
1  n  t e r v e n 1 1  a n  w a s  i  im m  i  n e n  t  d e f  e r r e d  to  e a. c h  o t her  a. b o u t  w h o 
should  inform  the  F'resident.  (.3:17)  This  problem  m.ay  still 
erist  today.  F<emarkab  1  y ,  on  the  day  before  the  Arab  attsick  in 
October  IS' '7 .7,  due  to  the  lateness  of  bhe  hour  Secretar'y  of 
•State  K 1  ss  1  nqer  '  s  staff  chose  not  to  inform  him  of  the  l-ast 
I'Tiinute  Israeli  decision  to  mobilize.  (o';  77) 

Another  potential  problem  in  getting  the  warning  to  those 
that  need  it  is  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "green  door 
syndrome."  Bernard  Brodie  warned  that  "limiting  vital 
information  to  a  few  h i gh ly-p 1 aced  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
time  to  think  about  it  c-an  prc>ve  an  ercessive  price  to  pay  for 
security,"  (4:106)  For  eiiample,  besides  the  President,  onl'y 
nine  other  top  level  officials  in  the  US  government  were  on  the 
regular"  d  i  s  t  r- i  bL'.  1 1  on  list  for  MAGIC,  the  high  sensitive, 
in  ter’ cep  ted  and  decoded  -Japanese  diF>lom.atic  messages.  The 
ambassador’  to  Jiipan  was  not  one  of  the  chosen  few.  3:45» 

Even  though  President  F'Oosevel  fc  was  on  the?  top  of  the  -access 
list,  he  had  tr'ou.ble  getting  direct  access  to  the  MAGIC 
inter’cepts-  in  the  finail  weeks  before  the  Japanese  attack. 
(2:101)  Mor’e  recently,  the>  ill-fated  Desei’t  One  hostage  rescue 
attempt  may  have  been  more  successful  had  it  not  been  so 
compartfifentai  i  zed.  ( 12:  264) 

Dur’inq  Dt^sert  Otor’m  significant  progress  v-ias  aPF?ar-eH'i 1 1  y 
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made  in  getting  intelligence  information  to  thee  comtaat  units 
w i  t I'l o u t  c o m ii' r o m  a. e  i n g  sen e i  t  i  v e  in  t e  1 1  i g e n c e  s o u. i' c e 5  a n d 
merthods.  Hoperfu.  1  ly,  this  will  set  a  precedent  for  the  fu. tua’ca 
anti  heelp  reduce  the  i  rnpeed  irnent  of  the  "qreen  door  syndrome"  by 
iea'/ing  the  "green  door"  somewhait  ajar. 

THE  CHALLENGES  OF  DECISION  MAKING  AND  COSTS  OF  INDECISIVENESS 

"Statesmen  periodically  find  themselves 
caught  in  situations  they  did  not  anticipa\te,  where 
the  consequences  of  having  failed  to  do  so  are  quite 
nastv.  " 

—  Knorr  and  Morgan  (15: _ ) 

Once  th€?  warning  is  successfully  passed  from  the 
intelligence  community  to  the  national  policy  makers,  a  whole 
new  ball  game  begins  with  nev*.!  players.  new  ground  rules,  and 
new  challenges.  The  players  include  the  President  and  his  key 
national  security  advisors  and  senior  officials,  each  with 
tlieir  own  personalities,  experiences,  priorities,  perceptions, 
strengths  and  limitations.  Each  of  tliese  persona  1 1 1  i  es  has  a 
varying  degree  of  influence  on  the  ensuing  discussions  and 
a 3 s e s s m e n  t  s  w h i c h  a r e  p  a r  t  of  the  n a  t ion  a 1  s e c  u r i t  y  d e c i s ion 
making  process.  It  is  during  this  process  that  a  number  o  t- 
c  o  n  c:  e  n  s  a  n  d  c  o  r  i  s  i  ( i  e  -a  1 1  o  n  s  can  become  c  h  a  1  1  e  ii  g  e  s ,  if  no  t 
impediments,  to  our  capability  to  determine  and  execute  an 
ef  -ective  response  within  the  available  wau'ning  time. 

The  Decision  Makers 

The  pen'sona  1  1 1 1  es  and  experience's  of  the'  pr’imary  natjonaj 
security  policy'  play-ers  can  ha-e  a  significant  influence  on  how 


they  respond  to  a  potential  crisis.  The  success  of  the  recent 
US  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  nay  in  part  be  due 
to  the  previous  association  of  several  key  players  within  the 
Ford  Administration.  At  that  time  George  Bush  was  Director-  of 
the  CIA,  Dick  Cheney  was  White  House  Chie-f  of  Staff.  Brent 
Scowcroft  served  as  National  Securj  ty  Advis>Qr,  Colin  Powell  was 
a  White  House  Fellow.  and  Jim  Baker  was  Ford  -s  1976  campaign 
iTi  a  n  a  g  e  „  T ft  i  s  s  h  a  r  e  d  e  k  p  e  r  i  en  c  e ,  c  o  u  pled  w  1 1  h  P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  B  u.  s  h  '  s 
extensive  foreign  policy  background  as  US  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  China,  as  well  a-s  his  strong  preference 
f  a  (•'  close  p  e  I' s  o  n  a  1  a  1  1  i  a  n  c  e  -s ,  p  r  o  b  a  b  1  y  a  •/  o  i  ci  e  d  p  o  t  e  n  1 1  a  1  1  y 
debilitating  personality  clashes  si-s  the  sus tinned  pressures  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  Gulf  Crisis  increased.  Seldom  in  the 
past  fifty  years  has  there  been  an  admi n i st rat i on  where  the 
infighting  between  key  players  didn't  consume  the  energy. 


efficiency,  and  focus  of  the  participants. 

Even  with  the  best  team— players,  however-,  when  faced  with 
a  m  b  i  g  u  i  t  y  will  opera  t  e  r o m  p  r  e c  o  n  c  s  i  v  e  d  e ;  p  e  c  t  a  t  i  o  n  s  a  n  d 
P>  e  r  c  e  p  1 1  o  n  s ,  based  upon  t  h  e  i  r  i  n  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  I  e ; ;  p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  a  n  d 
learning.  Human  limitations,  stress,  and  fatigue  in  crisis  can 
also  affect  how  well  a  policy  maker  will  function  as  the 
pressure  builds  to  de-v'elop  a  meaningful  r'esponse  within 
available  warning  time. 

Personal  Influence  on  Decisions 
Personal  beliefs  in  one's  own  political  system,  pre-vious 
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In  time  o-f  crisis  they  may  ha-'e  a  difficult  time 
separating  their  preconceived  expectations  and  perceptions  fi’om 
facts  and  u  nb_i_a^e  d_  j  u  d  g  e  m  e  n  t  s  b  a.  s  e  d  u  p  o  n  t  h  e  a  v  a  i  1  a  tale  f  a  c  t  s . 
In  fact,  the  greater  the  ambiguity  of  the  warning,  the  greater 
the  impact  of  the  preconcept ions.  (2:220)  Thus  they  may  resort 
to  analogies  or  "mirror  imaging"  the  enemy  intentions  with  past 
events  in  their  experience. 

False  alarms  or  the  "cry  wolf"  syndrome  can  also  affect 
the  policy  makers'  ability  to  come?  up  with  a  timely  and 
appropriate  response  to  warning.  Once  a  warning  is  receiv^ed, 
everyday  a  suspected  threat  does  not  materialize  dulls 
sensitivity  to  the  reality  of  the  danger.  By  October  1973  the 
Israelis  were  experiencing  "alert  fatigue"  from  the  number  of 
false  alarms  of  an  imminent  Arab  attack  and  failed  to  mobilize 
in  late  September  in  spite  of  growing  indications  of  the  real 
A  r  a,  b  a  1 1  a  c  f: .  ( -3 :  /’  2 ) 

Impediments  to  Responsive  Decisions 

Beyond  the  influence  of  experience  and  the  resultant 
preconceived  expectations  and  perceptions  there  are  several 
other  impediments;  which  can  div'ectly  influence  the  ability  o-f 
the  p 1  i  t  i  c a  I  d e c  J,  s  i  o n  m a k: e r s  to  d e v" e  1  o r>  a  r  e s p o r  i s e  w  i  t h  j  n  t h e 
avnailable  warning  time.  These  include  the  need  to  conssider  a 
variety  of  o potions;  and  the  rela ted  desires  foi'  more  information 
and  for  more  time?  to  make  a  decision. 

To  conduct  a  proper  analysis  befor'e  mak:ing  a  decision,  one 
normally  evaluate^s  a  numbe?r  of  nptTor.s.  This  evaluation 


process  should  consider  a  range-  oi  options,  inclLid.ing  a  wof'st 
case  scenario  to  bound  the  probleiTi.  But,  as  Knori'  rentinds  us>, 
"There  are  always;-  oore  contin-genc  ies  than  the  defender  has 
resources  to  pay  for."  (15:2-37) 

To  find  the  right  signal  amidst  the  omnipresent  noise, 
Fsoberta  Wohlstetter  suggests,  "...one  needs  not  only  an  ear, 
but  a  variety  of  hyT-otheses  that  generate  observation." 
(22:56)  In  other  words,  the  decision  maker  should  consider  a 
range  of  options,  realising  that  €-?vidence  consistent  with  their 
theories  may  also  be  consistent  with  other  views.  (1-3:153)  ^  Of 
cours:-e  the  danger  in  this  regard  is  that  the  more  options  are 
considered,  the  more  time  v-iill  be  spent  working  through  them. 
Thus,  the  challenge  remains  to  come  up  with  the  right  answer 
before  you  have  all  the  informat  ion  or  analysis  you.  would  like, 
and  certainly  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  1941  war  w  i  t  hi  J  a.  p  a  n  w  a.  s  i  m  m  i  n  e  n  t ,  y  e  t  w  e  s  e  e  m  e  d 
oblivious  to  the?  fact  that  it  might  begin  with  an  air  attack  on 
the  US  fleet  at  Pearl  H -arbor.  (4: 2-15)  As  a  result  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  other  more  recent  experiences,  policy  maters  tend  to 
w a n  t  0  u s  t  a  1  i  1 1 1  e  more  inf  o r m a.  1 1  o n  a n  d  i  u  s  t  a  1  1 1 1 1  e  m o re  time 
before  making  their  decision  cvs  they  try  to  determine  not 
wh ether  enemy  will  -attack,  but  where,  when,  and  how. 

As  long  as  thet'e  is  scmie  warning,  -decision  inal-:ef's  will  be 
tempted  tc<  wait  for  m  eyrie  inform-at  ion .  The  c'-itical,  and 
pr'obably  un-answera.b  1  e ,  Question  becomes  how  much  mone 

information  m-ay  become  -available  and  how  lonq  esan  they  continue 


to  wait  before  making  a.  decision  to  respond.  Gn  oc. ca.si. on 
leaders  may  consider  the  intelligence  estimate  or  warning 
useless  unless  it  provides  " the  answer."  (2:221) 

T  t)  e  1'  e  i  s  also  a.  h  ope  t  h  a  t  g  i  v  e  n  m  o  e  time.  a  d  i  p  ]  o  fri  a  1 1  c  , 
e  c  o  n  o  ni  i  c  ,  o  r'  o  t  f  i  e  r  1  e  s  s  c  o  s  1 1  y ,  n  o  n  m  i  1  i  t  a  f  ’  y  r  e  s  p  o  n  s  tv  ill 
diffuse  the  sitLiation  and  restore  deterrence.  This  o+ten 
re? suits  in  a  drosit’e  of  the  decision  maiiers  to  wait  lust  a 
little  longer  in  the  hopes  that  during  the  intervening  period 
1 1)  e  e  n  e  m  y  i  n  t  e  n  t  i  o  n  s  will  bee  o  m  e  cl  e  a  r  e  !•’  o  r  t  h  e  a  p  p  i'  o  p  r-  i  a  t  e 
response  will  become  more  apparent.  Even  on  the  day  before ^the 
Arabs  attacked  Israel  in  1973,  the  Israeli  army  told  the 
Cabinet  ttiat  "Arab  resort  to  Wetr  would  yield  further  indicators 
n  o  t  y  e  t  cl  e  t  e  c:  t  e  d  .  ( 3  r.  1 0  7 ) 

C'nly  when  policy  makers;  are  convinced  that  de';errence  has 
failed  and  their  worst  tears  are  about  to  be  realised  will  they 
make  the  tough  decisions,  assume  the  inherent  political, 
economic  and  military  costs,  and  accept  the  risk  of  further 
de!5tab  i  1  i  z  i  nq  what  ever '/one  hopes  is  merely  a  threatening  but 
m  a  n  a  g  e  a  b  1  e  i  n  t  e  r-  n  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  c  r  i  s  is.  (  1 6 :  1  1  ) 

Costs  and  Risks  of  Response 

Before  determining  how  we  want  to  respond  to  warning  we 
must  first  determine  *■'*“  want  to  accomplish  by  our 

response?.  This  r'eguires  thsit  we  de-fine?  our  ob  lec  t  i -e ;  consider 
the  potential  risks  and  costs,  including  the  risk  of  escalating 
the  crisis;  determine  the  level  of  our  response;  and  finally, 
decide  when  and  who  will  e;;ecute  the  re^spense. 


The  objective  of  most  past  and  future  responses  is 
probably  to  di-f-fu.se  or  otherwise  prevent  the  pjotential  crisis 
and  satis-fy  our  national  security  objectives  without  having  to 
resort  to  the  use  o-f  military  -force.  Howe-./er,  if  this  is 
deemed  "too  little,  too  late”,  we  might  have  to  resort  to 
-stronger  diploma.tic  effort-s,  economic  sanctions,  an  increased 


military  or 

0sence  or 

show  of  force. 

or  oven 

a  limited 

conven  t  i  ana.  1 

mi  1 i tary 

action  to  avoid  a 

p ro longed 

c  c*'  n  T  1  i  c  t  • 

Finally,  if  deterrence,  and  all  else,  fails  and  a  shooting  v^tar 
does  start,  our  otajectiv'e  should  be  to  rapidly  terminate  ^the 
conflict  on  the  most  acceptable  terms  without  having  to  resort 
to  all-out  nuclear  war.  <l:181--82) 

In  assessing  the  risks  and  costss  of  potential  responses, 
there  is  no  "free  lunch"  response  to  warning  ,  Anything  policy 
makers  decide  to  do  in  response  to  warning  carries  with  it 

costs  and  risks.  Thus  national  leader-s  must  not  on  I. v  determine 
the  various  political,  economic,  and  military  costs,  but  also 
and  to  what  e;-;tent  to  make  the  response  which  will  incur 

the  costs.  In  1.950  the  US  did  not  be?lieve  □i.ir  intelligence 

"because  it  would  have  been  very  inconven  lent .  .  .  we  would  have^ 
to  do  something  about  it.., In  the  end  it  was  much  more 
1  nconven  i  en  ■!.;  land  costlyll  not  to  have  believed."  vF:108n) 

One  of  the  most  immediate  concerns  is  t'"  _  fo.ar  cf 

escalating  the  crisis.  The  mere  act  of  "  pos  tuv-' i  ng "  in  response 
to  the  warning  may  become  a  sel f-ful f i ] 1 ing  prophecy  (2:224) 
Even  though,  according  to  some  estimates,  tfiere  i-jere  sccu'es  of 
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such  as  caviling  up  his;-  reserves,  which  might  provoke  the 
B  e  r'  iTi  a  n  s  u  n  til  all  cl  i  p  1  o  iti  a  t  i  c  e  f  t  o  r  t  s  h  a  cl  been  e ; ;  I'l  a  u.  s  ted. 
(3:33)  Similarly,  amidst  numerous  indications  that  the  Soviets 
cleai''ly  had  the  ability,  it  neat  the  intent,  to  invade 
Cz echos  1  ova k  i in  August  1963,  the  US  and  NATO  chose  not  to  do 
anything  which  would  provide  the  Soviets  with  an  ezeuse  to 
crack  down  on  Dubcek.  (3:85)  ^ 

Some  ot  the  most  apparent  costs  of  a  military  response  to 
warning  are  the  costs  imposed  upon  the  military  itself. 
Increased  readiness  at  a  heightened  stage  of  alert  not  only- 
limits  the  size  of  the  force,  but  over  time  in  an  extended 
crisis,  degrades  the  operational  capability  by  inflicting  wear 
a n d  t  e a  r  on  the  equip  m e n  t  a n  d  f  a.  t  i  g  u e  c n  t  h  e  p  e  r  s o r i  n  e  1 .  ( 3 :  2 3  > 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  we  will  even  again  have  a.  situation 
like  the  Deset't  Shield  in  which  we  will  have  the  lu.Mury  of  si;; 
months  to  d  employ  forces,  get  all  of  equipment  opera  t  i  ona  1  ly 
rea.d■y,  and  d'S  live  fire  training  in  theatof'  before  engaging  the 
enemy.  Had  Saddam  Hussein  made  continued  fe^ints  to  the  Saudi 
border,  much  as  Ale-.iander  the  Great  did  before  crossing  the 
river  against  For  us  at  the  Battle  of  Hydaspes,  he  might  hav-e 
e;:tracted  a  gi'-eater  toll  on  the  operational  I'eadiness  and 
ev-entual  comibat  effectiveness  of  the  US  and  coalition  forces. 

Efforts  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  su.i'v  ei  1  .1  ance  can  also 


be  costly.  While  the  US  might  have  considered  around-the- c loch 
airborne  oc;e?an  reconnaissance  from  Pearl  Harbor-,  tlie  attack  iriav 
r-iot  have  'taken  place.  However,  we  probably  could  not  ha-ve 
a f  f  o r' d e d  s u. c h  e t e n  s  i  'v' e  c o v e r a q e  a g a  i  n -s  t  -s u c h  an  "  u n  1  i  k e  1  y  " 
th  re at . 

Another  militar-/  cost  is  increased  when  troops  and 
equipment  conrimi  t ted  to  deterring  one  potential  cr  isis  in  one 
region  are  redep- loved  from  that  area  to  the?  ar-ea  of  another 
developing  crisis.  This  happened  during  both  the  Korean  War 
and  again  in  the  Gulf  Crisis  when  resources  intended  to  supp^ort 
NATO  were  rGde?ployed  from  their  deterrent  role  in  Europe  to 
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amount  of  our  military  capability  that  was  already  tied-UH  in 
the  war  in  Vietnaim. 

Not  only  do  such  redeploymGnt-s  e;< tract  a  price  on  our 
mi  1  'i  t  a r y  c a p a b  i  1  i  t y ,  t hi e y  a  Iso  c o s t  u s  p o  1  i  1 1  c a  1 1  y .  U n  1 1 1  mo s  t 
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nervous  about  the  strength  of  that  commitment. 

There  is  also  -some  domestir  political  cost  involved  in 
deciding  to  deploy  a  substantial  US  force  or  to  mobili.'re  the 
reser-'/es  and  nationcil  guard.  This  sens  i  1 1  v  i  t'v  was  reflected  in 
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announced  on  Aug  List  9,  1990,  that  50,000  ti-'DOPS  i-jculd  be 

deployed  to  the  F'ereian  Bu.  1-f.  Fearing  the  "lowballing"  of  our 
actual  comm  i  t  men  t  reminiscent  of  Vietnam,  an  aide?  to  a  senior 
Pentagori  official  allegedly  "leafred"  the  ti’u.e  estimate  of 
250,000  to  the  Associated  Press.  (24:279) 

The  US  f’esponse  to  warning  can  also  impose  political  costs 
in ternat i ona 1 1 y .  In  formulating  the  US  response  to  the  Gulf 
Crisis  the  LJS  had  to  "spend"  consi  dersib  1  e  and  continLiing 
political  capital  to  gain  support  for  the  UN  reso 1 ut i ons  and  to 
build  an  d  im a  i  n  t  a  i  n  the  c o a  1  i  t  i  on,  ^ 

In  conjunction  with  military  and  political  cost  of  a 
resp'Onse  to  warning  are  the  more  apparent  ecDnomic  costs. 
Planning  to  respond  to  "worst  case’’  scenarios  usually  also 
means  planning  to  the  mos-t  costly  option.  A  response  which  is 
v/iewcad  by  the  enemy  as  seriously  threatening  his  vital 
interests,  may  lead  to  escalation  or'  even  a  moi-e  costly  ar,ns 
race.  The  costs  of  a  military  response  may  be  significant:  and 
contrary  to  the  best  intentioned  allied  promises;  of  suppoi't, 
burden  sharing  doesn't  a Iways  work  as  proiTiised,  leaving  the  LiS 
t o  a b s a r t:>  t h e  c o s t s  o f  t h e  r' e s p o n s e .  T h u s  ,  r’ e s; p a n s e s  s h o li  Id  b e 

optimised  to  minimise  costs,  yet  iTiaKimice  the  dt-sired  effect. 

All  of  these  aforementioned  consj  ideca  1 1  ons  woi'k  to  limit 
the?  amount  of  time  khe  milita.r-y  commander  has  to  implement  l:lie 
authorised  response.  As  a  rc'su  1 1  he  has;  little  or  no  time  to 
m  a  i  m  i  e  hi  i  s  i  '■  e  a  c.l  i  n  e  s  s , 


Lessons  Learned 


Much  of  the  discussion  to  this  point  nas  been  nenative, 
concen  t rat  i nq  on  why  the  intel  1  iqence  comr-iun  l  tv  ma  ..  not  have 
provided  warninq  or,  iiiore  likely,  i-^hy  national  decicicri  makers 
may  have  tailed  to  respond.  This  may  seem  to  be  on  unba  i  ai  i.;:ed 
presen ta 1 1  on ,  since  little  is  urittert  hfvre.  or  e  1  somhei'e .  about 
i  n  t,  e  1.  1  i  q  e  n  c  e  w  a  r  n  i  r  i  q  ■=  u  c  c  e-  s  s  e  s .  T  hi  i  s  i  p  i  "■  o  b  a  b  ,1,  v  t,i  e  c  a  u.  s  e  s  o  u  n  d 
i n te 1 1 1 qence  and  the  proper  use  ot  it  by  national  decision 


makers  i. de?ally  will  cause  an  adversorv  to  chanqe  or  even  cancel 
his  intended  course  of  acticn  whiich  or  i  q  i  na  I  1  y  promiPted  Itlie 
warninq  (7:41)  Just  asi  intei  ],  j. qence  ha <5  never-  detec  ted  a 
enemy  deception  e-f-fort.  thie  numbot'  n-f  surprif-c 
attacks  succe-sstu  1 1  y  predicted  is  a  shcr't,  lied  ot  what  Lohon 
and  G  o  o  c  h  call  "  n  o  n — e  v  e  n  t  -s  ‘ '  ( 7 :  4  j  >  f  ■  o  '  e  ;  ample,  1  _f  U  v 

intelliqence  liad  issued  su-r-f  ic  lent  warninq  of  the  planrrod 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Japanese  wei  e  awai-e  o  '  I'ln 
warninq,  they  might  have  called  ot  the  at  tael..  But,  then.  the 
Intel  liqenre  community  would  -find  it  hard  to  t'ebi.it  charqes  o-'' 
"a  misconstrual  of  Japanese  intent  ion-s.  "  (lo:37S)  Likewis-t-,  it 

the  US  or  one  ot  the  Arab  members  of  tfie  Gulf  Cooperatiori 


Council  had  made  a  " success-fu  1 "  demarche'  to  Saddami  Hussein 
prior  to  August  2,  perhaps  the  US  intelligence  community  would 


have  been 

C 

1. 1 1  c:  i  z  ed  1 0  r  "  c  r 

yinq  wolf" 

or-;  July 

25  when 

t  h  e  V 

est ima ted 

the 

likelihood  ot  I 

raq  invad.i 

nq  kuw-ait 

at  b e 1 1 e r 

t  hi  a  1-1 

50/.,  or 

on 

August  1  when 

they  war- 

n  e  d  u  n  e  q  u  1  0  c  a  1  1  v 

t  f  1  a  t 

invasion  was  "virtually  imminent."  (21:D22'  I  r.  othei'  word". 


what  :iB  realiv  a  success  is  interpreted  as  haairiq  laeen  "  i-Ji'on’q . 
Thus,  the  challenqe  for  the  m  tel  I  rieiice  s ommun  ;i  t  / ,  the 
n  a  1 1  o  n  a.  1  li  e  c  i  s  i  o  n  m  a  I- :  e  r  s ,  and  t  h  e  m  i  1  1 1  a  i '  v  1  e  a  (i  e  i '  s  h  i  o  i.-j  h  o  v  m  i  1  I 
ha--'e  to  e-oci-'te  any  military  response  to  stisiteqic  warnire:i  is 
to  fully  e.iploit  whatever'  warninu  does  be'Some  a\ailatjle  to 

ensure  future  "surprise"  attac;:s  reanain  non en  t  s .  ihi-- 

ultiiiiate  question  then  is:  liow  to  do  just  that  ’ 

■'■ns  -for'  US  JJn J: J u.n .:ite c|v  i ,n__ t urti d'Ji 

Ideally,  the  iirst  thi  nq  t-re  ■■lould  life  to  dr.;  t's  i  oiv 
our'  ability  to  resptond  to  warriirr-3  wo'.'ld  he  to  i-’edi.ice  ^the 
a rri h  1  q LM  t y  of  t h e;  w a r- n  i  n •i  w a?  r- e c e  i  v e .  U n  -t C r  t  u n a  t  e  1  v  ,  t h  i  s  i  i; 

pr'obably  an  unr’ealistic  desire  -sincn  the?  v  iwill  probably 

use  ail  for' ms  of  deception  to  increase  the  ■amb  i  qu  i  ty  on  our 

par't.  fis  Berrieu'd  Brodi<="  so  efaqel;..'  put  it,  "Oiilv  if  the  enemy 

IS  very  c  J  um-sv  or  very  'stuPid  or'  i.'Oth  wi  I  .1  lie  s  i  q  i?  o  1  well  i  .n 

eidvance  his  iritention  te:\  at  tael  '4:lh;;ji  'I  hi.r- ,  w-  •.  heu.iid 

Pr'ohablv  loejl::  for-  ways  to  irnpr'ove  the  political  decision  rrial  inq 
p  r'oeess . 

Wh  1.  It.’  it  woL'ld  be  nil  I.  ye  to  th.ird  !  ha  t  the  r-:  c  i' -son  a  1  i  f  i  c-s 
and  evifiier  1  eni;:  es  of  the  I'r'oeident  and  his  I  ev  foreiqn  pol  jc  ’ 
ad'/isor's  wi  i  I  I  nol  be  the  ley  deterni  j  nan  t  determiriLnq  C'i-'-x’or, --e 

ir,  fijturt^  i-jarnii'iq  ui  c r  1 1  .1  s, ,  ttiepe  ar'e  a  i‘’iw  ttiiriq:.;  that  rrirqlvt 

he  ronsiclered  to  :i  itip  rov  e?  decision  mal  inq  r  rucec  s  .  t.ine  o-r  tie’ 
■fir'st  initiatives  at  tt>e  ni.ttional  le-tel  mi  it  is  not  alr'eailv 

beinq  done.)  would  be  to  deyelop  con  t  i  rr'ienc  .  |.:.■la^-  s  i  .n  ■.  .1  a  r  to 

the  JCS  delibeiv-ite  planninq  process  in  uiii:!-.  s.oTje  iT^imbei'  C' • 


cr  is  :1s  scenarios  were  presented  along  w;it;h  a;  full  spectruai  ot 
possJ.ble  political,  eccinomic,  ps vcha  1  og  i. ca  1  ,  as  wel  l.  as 
military  responseE.  Such  an  el  tort  could  be  up  ported  b  v 
I  o n  q  —  t  e  r-  rn  i  n  t  e  1  1  i  pj  e  n  c  e  e s  t  i  im a  b  e s  an  cl  a n  ck  1  y  s  i  s ,  a  c  c  o  m p'  a  n  i  e a  b  v 

lon•g-te^'m  nation-al  se?CL!rity  pDlicy  planning  ana  ob  i  ec  1 1  ves  . 

This  would  not  be  intended  as  a  "coolrbool-  ''  tor  crisis 
managemfcn  t  ■  but  could  help  taciliiate  the  de':.:is:ion  mating 
p  rocess . 

Bei-'nard  Bt'odie  suggested  that  we  must  not  only  t;now  how  tcj 
get  bhe  information  we  need  for  warninq,  but  we  also  need  I  to 

bnovM  wharb  to  do  with  it  ithen  the  information  come-s  in.  ',*1:  3 ‘-’t.  < 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  building  a  ';:.lo:;ter  day-to-dav 
wortinq  re  J  a  1:  ,i.  onshi  :i  p  between  i  nte  1  1  i  pience  and  the  of  era  tors  at 
the  tact. 1  cal  3nd  op>era  t  .i  on-a  1  level.  and  fietween  tbic- 
1.  n  be  1  1  1  gence  prof  ess  i  ona  .1  s  and  polic  /  i:ial  ei’s  at  the  ttralsigic 
1  e  V  6^  1  . 

Another  initiative  at  the  nabionai  de'::.  isi.  on  mal  ing  level 
vjould  be  to  develop  a  mechan  i sim  to  con-3id<=r  a  nuimbef'  o  f  op  i  ions 
to  co(..(nt.er  riatural  tendencv  mo  rf-‘spi.,.'nd  based  ..g.  c:r’i  prf:'cr'n..w  - 
ei'pec  ta,  1 1  one  and  perceF>  I  ions.  urie  wav  to  do  treis  would  t-e  t,-, 
actively  set.  1  out  a  fitinority  ap>  i  n  t  on  or  tJev  !  i  s  adv'ocale  ;rom 
outside  the  policy  mahinq  inner  circle,  much  as  Diiectni'  oi 
Centra]  Intelligence  George  Bush  usetl  tt'e  "Team  h"  i.  n  1'fbp  to 
assess  the  National  intelligence  Estimates  1  ■  c.m  an  .a  1  ter  i  la  f  i  .  e 
point  of  via-'w.  Tlieue  is  some  den'-pat  hoi-ie-ei  m  utinq  a  nominaj 
devi]  s  advocate  tf'om  i-u.  Ihjn  I  he  orqanm'at  i.in  in  thiat  iie 


wcin  '  t 


LI.  n  cj  e  f  s  t  a  n  d  i  n  q 


P  r  o  b  a  b  1  y  w  o  n  '  t 
of  the  mi  r  I  o  r  .i. 


t;'ue  believer, 
advocate  has  b 


c  o  n  V  e  y  t  h  -e  c  o  n  v  i  c  t  i  o  n  o  r  i  n  -•  d  e  i"'  1 1 1 
ty  (and  probably  uripapu.lar>  v:ieM 
This  approach  or  providinq  \  oi.ir’ 
een  cofnpared  to  piayinq  chess  aqains; 


(12:269)  The  irore  the  policy  maker  s  concep ti..i-a  1  -i 
e;'po£ed  to  criticism  and  evaluation  of  other's 
i n te 1 1 i pence  pro+essionals) ,  the  greater  the  oppo 
decreasing  his  mi sconcePt ions  and  improving  th 


tve  1  1  a  s  a 
own  dev i  1  '  s 
t  yourself, 
ramework  is 
(  1  n  c  1  u  d  1  n  q 
t  Li  n  1  t  y  f  o  r 
e  b  ~i  s  1  s  o  1 


■f  Q  I"  e  1  q  n  p  o  1  i  c  y  d  e  c  i  s  i  o  n  s .  ( 2 0 :  1 6 2 ) 

A  final  area  for-  possible  imfirovement  is  in  the  militai^y  s 


ab i 1 i ty  to  respond 

when  directs 

•d  . 

Most  of 

these 

r  e  c  o  m  m  e  n  d  a  t  i  o  n  s  c  o  u  1.  d 

also  dec  rea=;e 

t  h  e 

ultimate  cost 

S  O  -f' 

response.  !”irst.;  pla 

ns  should  take 

1  n  t  o 

cons  1 dera  t i on 

the 

p  o  s  s  ;i.  b  1,  1  i  t  V  D  f  a  s  u  r 

p  r- 1  s  e  a  1 1  a  c  t; ,  c  r 

.a  t 

least  the  s 

t  r  or. 

P  o  s  s  1  b  1  1  1 1  y  o  f  .a  d  e  1  a  i  n  t  h  e  p  o  I  i  1 1  c  a  1  d  e  c  i  s  :i  o  n  . 

Unfortunately,  in  1973  the  Director  of  Israeli  Military 
Intelligence  "guaranteed"  that  his  department  would  provide 
si..if  f  :i  c:  lent  warning  of  an  all  out  attack  and  this  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  rlaris.  On  October  o. 
tie  couldn't  and  diiln't,  but  the  Egyptians  did,..  ..and  without 
the  promised  warning,  the  Israelis  did  not  tiave?  time  to 


mob  1  .1  j. 

- 

(  1 8 : 352 ) 

Yet  some  US 

’  on  t  J.  n  C|  p  I  'l  r; 

.1.  c:'  r>  t."*  O  fD 

t  o  b  e 

b.ased 

upon 

a  r  1 1  f  1  c  1  a  1 

assump  1 1  on  "i-: 

about  wai'ni 

na  time.  In 

on  e 

P  1  an 

in  i 

3  a  1'  t  ;i.  c  u  1  a  r' , 

W  f"!  J.  C  S  h  <T:i 

ill  remain 

un  1  den  t i  '  i ed 

^oi- 

Sf-?cTU.  1 '  1 

ty 

easons,  it 

ar-'pears  the 

e  1 1  m  a  t  e  o  '■ 

warni''iq  time; 

L'j  Ti 

deter  mined  by  how  long  i  t  won  id  take  tiie  C  I  Ml  to  get  h  i  ior'c.''s 


d emp  loyed  and  ready  to  fight,  rather  than  on  any  f'ea  .1.  i a  1 1 r 
estimate  of  how  much  time  he  could  expect  from  warning  to 
decision  to  execute. 

Along  with  more  response  time,  if  at  all  possible, 
military  leaders  should  foe  given  more  authority  to  ma[:e 
preliminary  nrBF'ai-at  i  one  for  a  possible  re^sponse  in 
anticipation  of  the  decision  makers '  d i rec ti on ,  There  15  some 
danger  that  such  "leaning  forward  in  the  foxhole"  could,  if 
detected  bs'  the  enemy,  further  intensivy  or  provoke  th€?  crisis, 
□n  the  other  hand  it  might  provide  just  enough  additional  iJime 
to  eiiecute  a  proper  and  timely  response.  Accord  ing  to  a  senior 
commander  whose  forces  were  intimately  involved  in  Dperatj,  on 
Just  Cause,  the  I'esponse  time  for  Just  Cause  was  a  mere  50 
hoursi  from  notification  to  execution. 

While  much  of  the  foregoing  may  be  wishful  thinking, 
perhaps  tlie  real  key  to  responding  to  an  impending  crisis  is  to 
build  a  military  contingency'  force  with  the  cap ab  1  1  1  t v  to 
respond  i*ri.  thin  the  expected  short  warning  time.  The  future 
r’esponsie  force  pi'esently  being  proposed  ■'or  the  Persian  Culf 
f e q 1 o n  p  r o v i d e s  an  promising  model. 

The  US,  even  with  the  aid  of  our  "ricl'i"  allie-s,  could  not 
a  f  fell'd  another  operation  on  the  scale  of  Desert  Sh  i  e  1  d /Desert 
Storm  anytime  soon.  But  we  do  need  to  maintain  a  i\)orldwide 
system  of  alliaricesi  which  will  allow  us  a  prompt  for'ward,  or  at 
least  "over  the  horicon",  a.ir  and  sea  pr??sGnce  in  time  of 
crisis.  This  presf?nce  could  be  supplemented  by  recui''r'ing 
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shore  and 
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reduc 

e  some  of 

the 

demand  for  heavy 

sealift  fr 

am 

the 

US  1  n 

a  c;:  r'  i 

s  i  s .  W  i  t  h 

the 

impending  loss  ot  the  Air  Force  range  at  Zar-agosa,  Spain, 
perhaps  an  alternate  range?  could  be  established  in  the  F-'ersian 
Gulf  region,  allowing  add  i  t  :i.  onal ,  ani^  continuing,  US  codibat 
p  resence ,, 

Finally,  we  need  to  continue  to  strongly  support  improved 
Indications  and  Warning  systems  with  the  capability  to 
correlate  a  variety  of  seemingly  disparate  indicators,  so  we 
are  better  able  to  know  what  is  about  to  h-appen.  Some  have 
arqueo  that  increased  ability  to  detect  prepa?'at  ions.  for  an 
attack  are  relatively  more  impof'tant  than  additional  increments 
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